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SPRING CALENDAR 


Tree tops leafing early 
ior Over Little Twin; 
Fiddle fern tips curly ‘ 
Up in Glowrie Glen; 
Down in Darksome Hollow 
Dogwood's starry light; 
Spring has come to follow 
Winter out o' sight. 


Dandelions growing 
; All along the creek, 
Poke shoots will be showing 
-In another week. 
Hoe cake on the griddle, 
Sallet in the pot. 
Answer me this riddle; 
Is it Spring or not? 


Newground patches ready -- 3 
Break ths rocky rows! 

Hold the plowshare stcady, — 
Hurry up the hoes! 

Whippoorwill s-ewarnine 

Follss on Little 

"Plant your corn this morning -- 
Sprintiine's here againi" 


Tracy City, Tcnnessee | j 


MOUNTaIN WIFE 


My Tom never took much to,outlander weys; 
On far-beyent fashions he never spent pruise. 
All new-fangled notions to him are a sin, 
Old Satan's trap bait for the children o' men. 


He laughs at my longing for pretty fine things, 

Bright bonnets, gay ribbons, store-hougnten shoe strings. 
A flowerudy dress in forgetemcenot blue, 

Lixe thet in the wishbook, page seventy-wo. 


*411 copyrights to this and the following poem are held by the 
suthor, Miss May Justus, who has kindly allowed the Bulletin 
to publish them. They must not be used in part or complcte 
without permission of the author. Editor. 
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But miracles happen, I vow and declaro, 
As sure as I sit in this old rocking chair. 
And you will agree too, I've nary « doubt, 


AS soon £s vou know what i'm talking «bout. 


A songeatcher came to our cabin today, 
3 ) a-sceking old ballads. I sang Lady Gay, 
| advice to Fair Maidens, 0 Nellic, My Dear, 
and sevgral others he wanted to hear. 


ay Tom gave the stranger wondering 
To see him set down these old. songs in a bock, 
and muttered as iffen his wits were a-deze: a 
"an, outlender feller hes outlander ways." 


Here's this I found leter, laid up on the shelf: 
It's moncy -- cash money} There -- feel for yourself! 
The songeatcher left it, a thank zift, you scc, 
and sicha surnrise -- oh, it nigh eddled me: 
Wy Tom totes a;text on the end of his Satne: 
". fool-and-his money will part afore lene." 
4 ! But heney, I'm minded to bid it adicu -- 
8 getting thet frock in fcrget-me-not biuel 


liay Justus 
Tracy City, Tcnnessce 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF FOLKLOxE STUDIES TO SOCIuL PLanNING 


In this ver, bricf discussion the term, folklore studies, is 
in Sense and covers folkways, mores, 
| | | superstiticns, and folk thinking. 
: | The folk studics have cften been looked upon as "nice" ‘areas 
of research to work, but have often been regerded eas ccm- 


parttively useless by many resoerchers, and especially by those. who 


| ; have the responsibility cf administering weticn agencies end action 


programs. These attitudes have been developed largely because the 
a ‘inhcrent worth of folklore studics and the importance of fclkweys 
and mores to the success jof ection programs have nct fully been 


understcod or\eppreciated. 
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The mentifactual aspects of; be cmong the 
“austs" in leadership training. Not only are the structurel 
* aspects cf custom, fclkweys, mores, traditicn, and superetitionh 
important, but the role of each in the sccial processes and in 
influeneing individual acticn is Significant. 

We sce meny ection programs foil or 001d a or fall 
short of what they might accomplish, beccuse the @ircetors of 
the prcgrams foil ts develop si insight inte the fclklore of 
the people or beci.usu the folxways anc mores have been openly 
violated. Meny action programs last as ling as an 
leadership lists but declino with the withdrawal of the impcsed 
leadership due cften largely t. the railure to develop cs pro- 
gram of local folk leadersnip. There is danger of impvsed plan- 
ning programs overleoking lvucal leadership, content, and prcb= 
lens thet are valuable in the development of any comnunity 
pregram. This is due partislly to the fact that the planners 
dco not recognize the ee of the folk culture cr are toc 
impatient te deal with it, or because significant phases of the 
local culture ure latent, never having: been disesvered. 

In educations) planning we new accept with cnthusiasm the 
prindple of local cdaptation, cnd in many ccmmunitics this 
principle + deen rather sdequctely carriec cut through local 
in the curriculums, in school and in 
dividual dios and activitics. Many more possibilitics exist 


in locsl adaptation of edueaticnel progroms through the utiliza- 


ticn ef local histcry, ballcds, stories, «nd music. L-enl events 
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wey enliven and enhance the interest of drame. Superstitions inay 
be effectively used as a point of departure in-science courses. 
~Meny communities, as, tor instance, Negre communities, ore rich 
in folk arts, while the folkwsys of a people are very siynificant 
in vecaticnal treining cor in the dovelopnent of programs for com- 
munity improveinent. 

Many communitips and many pesple neec traditicns, o Sease of 
belcnging of “Folklore studies mey ccntri- 
bute greatly t= this sense cf cultural integration. Right now, 
nothing is neeced more oadly then o sénsible and 
stocketaking of the folkwsys ound Rttitddce of at 


buth the community and state andsniticnsl levels. 


University Tennessee Willian E. Cole 
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MY GRANDFATHER'S SPLECH | 


For’a long time I have been telling myself that before 
too many years pass, I must write down some of the things which 


remember about iny eroudfather's language, for every in 


in tales from the Appalachian mountains I c.me ecross words and 
and forms of words which were a part of his unteught daily speech. 
But as I begin, cat last, to write from the viewpoint of a student 
of language, the human elements crowd in te elsim their pricr 
rights, and the memories cf the old farm and of ehilahoca days 
come rushing in me, 

This farm wes’ slmost Grandfather's native place, fcr he 
was born en the farm cdjcining, and, when he was two years cld, 
his psrents meved to the place where, from that time on and 
through all my knowledge of him till his death et the age of 
eighty-three; he continued to live. The place and the man ore 
inseparable in my thought. In a way seldom knewn any more in 
this country, this plice was his. In tne port ef Scuthern Il- 
lincis where Grandfether lived, farms were kn.wn by the names of 
carly owmePs rosidents; this was kncwn everywhere aS 
the 0ld-Unele-Billy-Hunter tenure of it, his right 
to it, was tc my bcyish mind so firm and thet I can 


still feel the sense of loss, « sense of the disrupticn of the 


very order of thin;:s as they haa always been, which came upon 


“me as, a few weeks cfter he died, I stood beside my father and 


, 5. 
Chaucer's taxes , John Heyword's interluctes, or Shakspere's 
/ 4 
and Ben —" pleys, cr in New England dialect sketches, cr 
> 


f 
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the unfeeling blare cf the cuctivncer as he 
“cried off" to a stranger those heretcfore inviclate acres. 

_1 think I don't want to ge back to the cld place, for, to 
my memory, it hes oe and which I fear it would 
net present now to my more experienced eyes. Ts the bey it 

was a’very wonderful pibee; The skyline was a fixed boundary 
‘to-the little world which I had explored and found large encough 
and very good. Still, wherever I ec, I find myself, unccnscicus- 
ly orienting myself t- the new place by the memcry of these old 
East. « field dipped dewn from the bine ‘ti & little 
brovk (a "branch" in our speech) and — beyond the branch the 
field rose again to 8 line of woods which was the boundary. at 
the left, there was o rift in the woods just before they joined 
; the northern boundary, & gap, and in this gap the sun rose, ex- 


cept in those midwinter iays when * hed slipped so far south cs 


to come up behind the trees. I had lived on the plece five or 


_$ix years and was a lad of cleven vr so, when I first went 
through that gap in the woods out le the field beyond. How 
that field beyond with its flat ordinariness shattored my illu- 

sicn, for until then I hed looked toward that gop as toward mys- 


tery, cos the men cf Odysseus locked toward the Pillers of aecented. 


South. Te the S-uth there lay a long levol field, The South 


Field. Its forty acres scemed & vast expanse to jac lying flat 
there und dipping suddenly 2t the farther end toa narrow valley, 


\c the Bottom Field, end sc down te the little crcek, which could and 


often did cverflow the Bottom Field. Our town was south, five Kot 
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‘miles, and when Father went te tcwn on Saturday, the afternods 
after thres or four o'clock was one foithful vigil looking cut 
s.uth for his return. Often in the evenite light I saw in bush 
or treetop the bugry top and horse's head I was nepihe t: see, 
but, at last there couli be nu mistake and thentfor a race cut 
thr-ugh the orchari t. the edge cf the S.uth Field te meet hin. 

West. First of all, & group of magnificent eaks on 2 hill 
ond, acrcess valley, the little ccuntry rcad, ane then 
‘branch, this with a none, Penther Branch 
Broneh). then a lirt of the land te a sort of plateau which | | 
stretched along the entire western skyline. Out there behind 
the caks, what glorious sunsets ani, in sumer, up from behind 
them on hot July sand august whet magnificent cloud 
wmasses would rise and whet splendic thunterstcrms! 

North, All elong Grandfather's plece on the north there 
lay one solid line of woods. "Hill's Pesture" we called it. a 
f-rest, if not primcval, at least near encugh the primitive to! 
feed full all my bcy's imaginings. Of ccurse, there were neo 
longer any wolves anc bears and "painters" unless = well, if 
there were eny, they were in Hill's Pasture. But leter I cone 
quered this wildorness, for in the fullness of time it came: to 
lie athweet my daily wey t. sch..l, and I found it « glericusly 
friendly place. What a wonderful: place it was for hazel nuts 
in the fall, and then, with .the snow banks barely gene, whet 
wild flowers tc take the winis cf March with beauty! 

Within these boundaries there lay for me a veritable 


pleasure werld. Out in the West Pasture there was grove of 
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sassafras where my yeung axc, less furtively than a fomous axe of 


| legend, first learned the joy of chips. Trees there were eight 
end nine inches through. Thsse I let stand, but slendercer ones, 
threc- - feur-inch ones, how I thrilled tc fecl them waver and 
topple tc earth, Out at the western eige of this grove entre were 
or seven What a sctting for on & 
Crisp November night! +s moon, white frost over the eeth. sassa- 
freas and persimacn trunks un‘ brenches silhouette? against the 
inky sky, perhaps © possum also in silhouette. at least, persin- 
mons, stiff with frost but melting Meesatil the palcte - other 
flavours in rther times perhaps, but theirs h-w delicicus then! 
and at the end of a sultry Sumner’ s Gay to take the cl2 lazy | 
buggy herse “own te the Pasture to the crcek for a drink, 
| riding fecling faintly the ripple cf muscles benesth his 
meist glossy sides end sheulurs. ‘th. shadwws thick; coclness in 
the air now, ani on the crass. There wes one 
overhanging clm uncer which I must crvuch low on the horse's neck 
df be brushed off, and as we slid uncer it, an cli owl fluttered 
ani croaked in slow sleepy flight. The creek nt lest, it 
herse crank, the muscles cf his gullet visibly passing the grateful 


cool weter on its way. and when he had ensurh and begen to mucdy 


through the gathering shadows, glad of the thrill cf the gallop; 
glad to be cut of the shadows. 


In winter sncw lsy over everything, cni in the snuw the f-ct- 


branch cne Christacs Holiday sensen, I sct up sn imprcvised shack 


and built a comp fire, ani with o Christuas-girt copy of Washingtun 


the water with his feorefuct, I turned him and rode at a gallop back ~ 


prints of o thousanc little field sna woods folk. Down by the erst 
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Irving's asteric, the easy imagination of twelve years, the 
pi-neors of the great romancer's history were blenzez with my 
simulate: pioncering as ts ercate on altogether cenvincing 
illusicn. 

But as I reesll it now, the most remarkable 
fact ab-ut the plsce fcr me. When I first knew him, he was sixty- 
nine, fcr the fourteen following we either lived cn the 
farm with him or were near encugh to be frequent visitors. He was 
& small mon, bent cven at sixtyenine, with a full bear?, brown 
wnen I first imew him but rreying. He had attende? schss 
enly fewcnths in his boyh od his recling in thcse lcter 
ycars, wes confine 2 alnast solely Little 
newspaper anc, ca Suncevs, tc the large-type Bible, the New Testa-- 
ment ond Pselas of D«vid together. His sccicl life Was 
Limited alusst svi-ly tv attendance on Sundry service ct 
the little country church two wilus cwuy, anc this only in fair 
wes.thor when he walk aersss country. Our insistence thet 
he ride with us offers cf “Lifts" fron neizhbers all mct with 
kindly but steniy refusal. 

Two or three tines he to town, snd sn elece- 
tion he alweys,xent ani voted the straight ticket. I recall 
his enthusiasa in 1856 his beolicf in John P. alt- 
geldt, the Illincis: champiscn cf the pesple, wher Vachel 
Lindsuy eelobretes as the "Bocle thet is forgotten." Granifather 
seemed to me a man cf wonterfully even tunperement. He love? come 
panignship and yet, when we Leni il living will him, cnly my une 
married uncle was with him, wn! busied as my uneic was mist of the 
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day about the farn, Grandfather was much of the time alone. His wife, 
as grandmother, died ycers before my birth, snd a daughter, of whose 
bike I heard many stories in my chilcheec, ani two ame had all died 
just on the threshold of meturity. 

Most of Grandfather's talk to my sister and me was a sort cf gay 
banter. tn us he wos 2 ercet flattcrer, Irish on cud to have the magic 
gift of blerncy. te. in his company, saia Mittle 
less he was directly spoken t>. I dv not recell a single ancecdcte from 
his lips. I must have berced hin eften for stcries of the Mexican Wer 

‘end of the wolves and panthers cf his early days, but he Slweys put me 

“off in seme evasive way. He never, so for asi? can receli, attenpted 

t> turn phrese humcurcusly vr te report omusing remarks cr stories. 

AS to ecarseness or any indication of pleasure in hearing indecent. 

speech from cthers, he gave not the least indication. «alm:st never did 
| I hear him speck ill of anycne. 

Grandfather was devoutly religicus. In the little country church, 
the old men sat up in the curncr tc the left from the pulpit. It was, 
I suppose, an omen curner, except that there were neo amens, for it was 
Presbyterian church or, te be amet. it was Cumberlond 
terian shurch.’ -when I went t. church with Grancfethcer, as I di aac- 
times when Wus Cway nreaching s-mewhore, I sat beside hin in the 
c_rner,. i wes ofroidt- be smusea at the indicati ns of his rever- 


ence and awe - his genercti_n literally feared the berd. But I fear I 


could net have kept my icc-rum if I had ha: any oontempcrary present to 
share the experience with mo. is we sat waiting for the service t. be- 
gin, an occeasionel groan cane frien Grandfather, and at the end of the 


prayer, 2 deoper groan. He, YC nt jcin in the singing; I wonder if he 
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ever sangi «anc. when cvér, I. f.llowed out ant he weuld 

beside envther clc men, sevorel years clder than hinsels, they 

would grean ani - do not reeall that they cver shisk hanis; this 

was no casusl seensicn - and "Well, Will, we cren't long fer this 

world"; «and "Ns, Marshall, it can't be long new." 

always between Sundey ani Church, Grenafather slipped cut 

alone te the burying grouni behine the church where his wife anc his ; 
aughter and two sens ley buried. I usec to wish halt'-foorfully thst 

I mi¢ht gc with him but he never csked think that, in 

Agpite of what I om sure wes reali affection for me, he cicn't 
me with him then, and I think, tos, I kncw why he insisted on walking 
back home, in spite of -ffers 2f rices fron kinily friends - a be 
alone with his mencrics, ani I can't+think now of the many times when | 
I chatterel meaninglessly beside hia, withcut regretting thet he should 
have been ceprived sc often of what might have been a really hallowed 
Sabbath hcur. | 

He loved his church. it. Gileci it was eslled, e has been: 

brought up in it, and he hec broucht nis own children up-.in it. ily 
fethor was its ail ster for seven years. It wus, as I heave sciu, 
Cumberlend Presbytericn church. Grandfather's maternal crantfather, 
the Sciuuel was cne cf the three leaders of the movee 
which resulted in the establishment of that dencminsticn in the 


first. yoers of the ninctewnth century. Four or five y-ars before 


Grandfather died, the Cumberland church entered inte on agreement of 
union with the church from’which «. hunire. years before it hac broken 


away. Those who kn.w the histcry of this matter knew thet numercus 


local Cumberland churches refused tc comsicer the act cf 
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union as bineing upon them and continued to pedomise the Cumberland 
church as existent. The pesplse of cld Mt. Gilecd church were cf this 
mind. 
4 

it thet time Father was no longer minister there, but he hed ¢cn 
heartily intc the union as had mest of the Cunberlend ministers of his 
who had hac outside contacts end education. and Grendfether 
was torn between tw. allegiances. How could he doubt“the of his 
son td whcse he ha? always deferred; he thought one wiser - 
but also how sould he g¢0 back on ne cld church? I can see, I think, 
how inextricably it wés beun’ up in his thinking with the den u:;ine tion 
the Senomin:ticn with it. I aa sure Fether never erguec the matter 
with him to the sokant of urging, but I remember uence at the conclusicn 
what must have seemed to an unanswerable vf his 

point cf view te the effect that Gilese wouls still be Gilead with the 

same history anu the sane traditivns within the united church cs with- 
out, Grendfether .scid, "I knew, but I don't like to go bau on old Gil- 
end." and if fot then, at lecst new sympathize, for remember those 
lonely hurried visits ts the crave ef his deac after Sundey School, and 
the groans before the sermon, ani the solemn interchanges with Uncle 
Mershull, end his escape from #11 the rest te be slone for an hour wealk- 
ing home across the fields, end I em glad now that he didn't ¢c back on 
| 513 \Gilead, 

Z an incline? to the belief thet iniustry cf eny continue? or sus- 
tainel sort was never a Grenifather's deals. Of cvurse, in 
the days of my Imowlodge of bain, his years were excuse for his comparca- 
tive irresponsibility for set tasits and excuse for his lc ong unoccupicd 
hours. I never saw him harness a horse, and I rowenber just once that, 


in an emergency, he drove our buggy horse the five miles from town. But 
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T renuember that We all coubted the practicability of the ven- 
ture and thet it wos a nine-iays' wenger when he souehcw succeeced in| 
dcing it. I never ssw him use an axe. Doubtless he had hondled teels 
in his sarlier cays, but as I think of him now, I cannet recall ever 
having seen hammer, or saw, cor hoe, or Jitchfork, or sny other sort-cf 
tocl in his hand. 

and yot we never felt that he wos lazy. His use of leisure was 
dignified cond quiet. If he hac boasted eb_ut his past achicvenents cr 
criticisec the methods of those whe were ‘icing the work, we might ee 
felt little temptation to resentment, but time so peacé= 
fully and peaceably, and wes so gratefully copreciative of ell thet 
was ceing on for the —— eni ss full of praise fcr the 
skills of others that no one him to work. He have daily 
chere. It his or three hours worming. Mother avejleod 
herself of it as on cpportunity for ciesinge Gran“father's roc, which 
was also, as @ matter of fact, a sort of renersl room fer the rest cof 
the fouily in the dcy tine, Tais chore of his was 4 wall rcun¢ the 
pasture fences, rvund the fonees" he calle? it, for ‘the purpose 
of méking any slight repairs tict the cattle or storms, or whatever it 

wiht doesn't love c fence, hac mace necessary since the dey before. 

Sometines I ceaic upon seme of these rather’ tontative repeirs of 
Grendfather's, and even uy boyish inexperience eculd net restrain 
smile cver their sketchiness cn2 insecurity. But in this saly chore, 
Grancfather fsund buttressing for his self-res.ect. Lefore my sister 
and I grew large encush t. oreennt the task, Grandfather use? nlways 
to fecd the chickens shelled corn ones a dcy. “Otherwise he sat quietly 


in the path of the passare cf the hours, alcne with his thoushts heur 
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efter hour, in sumner in his cene-sented chair tilted back aguinst a 


méple in the front yard, and in winter tilted beck against tne wall be- 


side the sheet-iron stove in the general roc. 


~ When I first knew him, Grandfather smoked a pipe, but sll at once 


he quit; no announcement cf it, no telling us why. Then, for « few 


yesrs he chewel tobacco, chewed Horseshce end Star brends. I liked 


Horseshce better than Star, that is I liked the horseshoes better then 


the stars. But oll unanneunced eng uncommented upon, he quit chewing, 


too. He never said anything cbcut tne effort required to break the 


habit. Mother thcught he became eshamed to have Father buy the tobacco 


for hin. I secretly thought he had seen ine too often snooping cround a 


the box where he kept it. But I know he did not quit without effort, 


for I heard him say tc a neighbor one day, when he thought none of us 


was in hearing, that while he was quitting he hai stripoed the bark 


from every wild cherry tree on the place to chew as a substitute. a x 


I cannot recall that he was ever ill enough te complain of ill 


feelin; until ten days before he iiec. and when death came, it took 


him quictly ani swiftly. I haven't, I am sure, conveyed the impressicn 

I feel ss I have written this. Why should I expect tc? To me he was 

rentrkable person; tc you he would heve seemed an ordinary, quict, 
shonchuiiinintiered , little old man. His virtues were passive; petience, 

mcdesty, solf-cffaccncnt, loyalty. Others cf the circle of my childhood 
presented me examplcs cf the more active virtues; industry, ambiticn, 
adventureusnéss, but always tc me, he sits in his sold cano-sceted chair, 
tilted back, quictly, modestly, patiently Crihking in the quiet evening | | 
glow cf life with © swectness and unschcoled di nity thet I weuld not 


forget. 
| 
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But my et ae was ts write dcwn some of the facts I recall 
about my grandfather's use cf the lenguace. It is importent cas ean 
of an clmost altocether untaught specch, unmodified by exten- 
sive reading cf the contemporary forms of English, It was @there- 
fore, almost entirely the result of. corel tradition, of the handing 
down of speech from mouth tc mouth, from generaticn ts genereticn, 
without the standardizing, unifurnizing effects cf dicticnaries anc 
gromiars aul schoolmesters. is well as I have the fects, the Hunters 
were northeof-Irelond stcck which came te North Carclina in the early 
eighteenth century. Lory sympathizers in the Revolution, emigrants 
te in the 1790"'s ana te Scuthern Lllinvis st the turning cf 
the century, they: were the orecisely es romeined in the 
coves and valleys of the Appelechians. Smell wonder then thet their 
speech shsuld be like thet of the untaught mountaineers or like that 
cf the common folk of sixteenth anc a century Englend and 
Ireianc, smong who were numbered William Shakspere’and Ben Jonson. 

| 

Thet which follows will be little better then a were listing cf 
o number cf facts of usage, either abveave of pronuncicticn or of 
vocabulsry. Many will be recognized as still >ersisting in rural sece- 
tions and many as having had currency in the days .f Chaucer and 

Shakspere, 

I give first some of Grandfather's phrases for estimating quantity 
or degree, He would speek of "o right smart iistance” or Me right smart 
of a snow," "a heap of rein," or "a heap of people," or "a Rahs. al 
trouble"; "a sight of weeds in ‘the corn" or "a sight of travel.on the | 
road," and "e good chance" or "ae right smart chence of fattening hogs." 


It was "better than five miles" to town and it would be "the matter of 
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five days” till election day. His neighbor Hill was "rising seventy 


year old," and Hill's wife was "nigh about sixty." 


| I never heard him say little. But he had a variant for it: 
"lcetle" which I belicve mey have taken its rise as a diminutive of 
little. There wes « caution about his use of the word which gave the 
impression very small ond very considered. And 
a remember being tele when setting a pest with him sighting it for ois 
to move it "just a lectle grein to the right." When this was cone it | 
| WES pronvunced te be “plumb strcight," but plumb also could be used to 
| describe cthen situeticns, such as "pluab tired" or even ">lumb -erccked." 
As to conditions cf health, one was micdling, or tollable, or 


poorly, or hearty, or piert. 

A persen's height wes mere likely c-nsiltered as length. His com- 
ments on us cs we grew RE how long we were gotting. I bawer | \ 
rcad Chaucer's line the Squire, 

nor his stcture he was of evene length" 
without thinkin, cf this locution of my grandfather. 

st lecest one more cf his expressions of estimete I recell. "all 
but." This he used both in emphetic pcesition end Loosely as & 
sort cf efterth:usht. He woulc sey, "These ore cll but the best bis- 
cuit I ever ate," or “These ere too gucd to eat, all but." 

To my knowledge he never cursed cr swore, and the only really - 

vigorous expletive he used wes "plague on it!" or “the plague!" He 

never swore, I SAY,. but whet I mean is that he never used the recoge 
nizec formulae cf swearknc: for his "plague on it!" could end sometimes. 
did take to itself en unction cltcpether adequete fer situations in 


which others used stronger language. 


> 
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His speech was not picturesque ss much pioneer speech wes. It 
was not elaborate or exaggerated cr highly metaphorical like thet of 
dark Twain's rivermen or Lowell's friends, the Bigelows. as I search 
back in my memory now, I cannot recall o- single proverb frog his speech 
ani, simply because he aad his immediate ancestors were completely il- 
litorate, not e Single allusion to literature either from the classics 
or the clder English Tradition. I do wonder at the absence of pibliesl 
phrasing and cannot acc_unt for it except by suggesting his prefoun? 
respect for all sacrel matters - which in his usage tock the forn cf 
honds-cff esoni alsc by suggesting that the almcst unbelievable Sime 
plicity cf his system cf life rendered unnecessary any phrassl ornament, 
I have just referre! ts his basic reverence. It manifested itself | 
in his euphemisas. He never spoke of Go: directly. His phrase was 
"the Good Ono" and the Bible was "the Good Beck." ous of hi8 :acre or | | 
less eupty phrases was "Deer mee * or “the Dear One only knows ," in | 
which he sy net have been fully awere ef a euphemism for Goc. Of his 
own Jeac, he practicelly never spoke, althcurh, as I have indicated, 
I'm sure he dived in the unspcken recellectison of thea. I heard 
hisa only fow tines refer to his wife, ny cranimother; but always 
by a prcnoun, She or Her, never by her nane. eS 
Of the comnen =e of man, he spcke only rerely end then in such 
phrases as "The Old Boy" or "O12 Scratch." } 
“The thouyht of his own lenjthening years anc apprcaching death, es 
I have seic before, was an occasion for croans rather 


His own reticence in expression of emoticns cs well es neichber- 
hood custons influenced funily Jesignations. His sons, my fether in- 
cluded, always celled Pad. I'm sure no other designation would have 


seened proper cn cither side. His most affecticnate desipneticn for his 


~ 
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sons wes Bully, which he use? beth as a pet name anc also as a general 
term of praise: "Bully for you" or “Bully fcr that” cr just "Bully:" 

‘Let me note a few charscteristic pronunciations. Words ending in 
3 spelled ow tended to take on an er ending: holler, both for « how 
place or valley and ror a loud call; feller, piller for Dillow, wincer, 
widter, meller, yeller (I think it was never yaller), swaller (both 
for the bird and the act of shaller,-tnd shedder, 


He used the seventcenth century diphthone oi insteal of oi in ‘such 


worls as bile, spile, ile, pint for point, and jint, jine, pisvn. 
| His accentuction made an omphatic "favorite" out of favorito. 

~The ol@ cnce-standcerd forms ary and nary wore his, as were the ab- 
solute ne forms hisn, hern, yourn, ourn, cna theirn. 

The first vowel in the words nerrow, crrcw, end sparrcw was much 
brcaier in h:s spevch then in the form now current end 
"Were," and 

The nasal consonant in lenjth oni strength was an n end the result 
was “len'th" ond “stren'th." 

Further was "furder" and corner wes “cornder." And I remember the 
rather rare plural form "mild" in such a phrase as “it was a full mild 


- gerost the country." 


I think cften of the wey he hei of taking & word ending in an ob- 
scure a sounc such as sofs or china, It was clways "sofy," "chiny," 
~"idy" for idee, and in women's names, even such names as aia, Cora, 
Ide, Dora, it was "acy," "Cory," “Idy," "Dory," until, cs I think back 
con it now, I feel it may: heve been a sort of aodest hesitancy on the 
threshold of het may have been felt to be « refinement of speech te be 


reserved for mere literate levels. 
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On the farm much specch centered cround the animals. Grend- 


father's generic term for then wes "critter" or "dumb critters." He 


used the redundant "cow brute" freely and "horse brute” very rarcly. 
a "critter" tnat of fences was “a breechy critter." 
difficult animal wes "frecticus" or “cross-groined"” cr 
cf, Lady laebeth's coseripticn cf her husband as cne who would be 
groat but wes | 
withvut the illness shculd attend it 


and you should have this cld flavor ct the lastenaned word. 


Wild animals were "varnints" - minks, nolecats, woodehucks, and-the 


like - en? one recomnizes the kinship ‘cf the word to veriuin and perhaps 


renembers the young rascal in “The Percdoner's Tsle" whe tld the anothe- 


cary he wanted d.ison. tc fet revenge on the polecat in his hedge anc 


the vernin trouble? him at night. 

Granifather never haia timepiece in the hsuse until we went to 
live there. There was a neteh cut on the dcer sill of the scuth sor 
by which in its Bulution tu the progress of the shadows he tule the time. 
His lanruage was surplied with vhrases which reflected this Time 
wes or at or after "sun-us"; ant in the ofternocn he would 
speck of "an hour by sun" ss an hour before sunset. 

-I think ‘he was not surdeeiiioun but he was well store? with 
weather lore, and he watched clesely the directivn cand the chi fting of 
the wind. I remember cns phrese which we all aimitte¢d we never under 
Stood but which we never questicned him cbeut. He would come in from 
outside anc remark, "Well, the wine's around. It will rein to- 


murrow." We never knew quite what the wind's retting crcun2 ment, but 


it usuclly rcinec when he sail it weuld,. 


‘ 
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was "freshet" cr a "fresh" ond o raging creek 
("crick”™ to him) wes seid tc be “on a fresh." 
| He did not scy remember; he seid "I mind" or "I retsllec'." 
Ae brief time was "a svell." "Stop - set for a spell," he would 
invite one. Or he spcke of "a spell of wet weather" or "4. dry spell." 
One ate a “snookl! when a hasty lunch wes taken or he would speak 
cf "a bait of plotusie® or "a bait of supper," or mone night "bait" 
his herses or give then "a bait of hay." | 
Cneleric cr reserved behavicur he gescribed as "erunness." Such 
a perscn was "prua.” a rash unconsidered act was “brashness" an: an 
overccnfident youngster was "prashs", "Cishering" was a word for calcu- 
leting or conputin: but else for sny act of deliberetion or decisions - 
one might be “ciphering out o plan for cloaning a piece of land." a 
"rig" was a vehicle, and in his experience the finest rig was c« bucry. 
He hea rising health all his life end so hed little cecasicn 
to speak of diseases, I de rvcell his forms for "rheumatiz," "chcolery," 
& hostile enccunter cr skirmish was « "brush" - the ol. dog come. 
ing in with his tern and tc’ heve hel “oa brush 
with some varnint." word for thr:w was "to chunk." This 
Was use. particularly cescribe the throwing of stones or sticks to 
scare 3 rebbit vut cf a stump or brush pile. One “chunked hina gut" 
or “onuhnked rocks ct hin." 
Unprecedente cr unusual — were ssid “te bect oll." 
dces best 211." 


ani his verb ‘forms for the strong verbs ocreed with nce modern 


graunar, though if one gees fier enough beck and for encugh efield in 
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the dialects of Enflish, one can fin every one cf them on record. 
The parts cf see were either sec, sce, secon or seed cr sce, seen or 
scei, scen or seed, ‘sr ctherwise. Come did not change in the past 


tonse and past particivle; it wes come, come, come, ani clunb, criv, 


> 


writ, ani heerc were commen past tense furs. 
: I must record als> his very interesting icviom with fetch. One whe 
was frightenel, he would say, "fetched a loan" cr “fetched a yell,” or 
"fetchod a whoop," and another sinilar idiom for one whe called cut was 
"rcoised a holler" or “a whoup." 

i. welledisposel or liberal or friendly person was “clever" cr 
"clever turned,” But elso on inrenisus or s.illed person was "clever." 
Movable pessessisns cr housevhol? were Womem were 
Pwonen-fcelks" and was his “woma." "You ana ycur women cume 
over ani spend the icy." «arriving cuests were bidden, “Light,” an in- 
teresting reminder cf days, the dsys of his young menhcod, when evéry- 
one ride hersebask. 

But this mist suffice. Ts you this mey not even be an interesting 


record. Its goneral interest, such cs it has, is in its reflection of 


a hebit of spvech, one cf the strata in the accunuleting tesusite cf 
the phenemena which taken together we call Enclishs| me it is that 
mere, en interest in o remarkably unremarkable man whe lived 
ell his life, except for « few acnths spent Zechary Taylor's army, 


for the active current of events; who never saw “léestric light 
or an sut-mebiles; whs cot his mail wuch less frequently than cnce & 
week an! when it came it was only the news oaper; who never 
theught in eri of ao city, although St. Louis was only fifty miles’ 


sway; who was never on a train but ence in his life and then for only 


a fcuremile trip; who never read a pare of a play cr a novel or a poen, 
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in the Bible; sane was on amiable, heal- 

thy man until vast three-score cni ten. His language, imari- 
y nation and picturosqueness, lacked also coarseness ond viclence, and 

spoke cut cf & simple ani even life such cs cur hurric? complex sys- 


tom of livin; can not metch can secarcely imagine. 


Maryville Collere | Edwin R. Hunter 
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Dean Hunter 


> be sne cf our 
leserved relief his 
again accept the work thet he has. crformed so 
partly cumoensated by the fect that we have faines 
him as a contributer, snd we heve in this issue his excellent are 
»sublish while he was editcr. 


that he will ccntinue 


our edcitor is 


ticle which he weuld net 


of the Bulletin. 


Wie wish tc exmress to Denn Edwin R. Hunter cur sincere appreci- 
ation for his excellent lecdershi> and direction of the Tennessee 


Folklore Sceiety as Sccretary cnd Laito We know 


end we hepe that, 


well, 


God Bless the Devil, Lisr's Bench Tales 


God Bless the Devil, Liar's Bonch Tales. 
aswell gna sthers of the Tennessee Writers’ Project. 
University of North Carclins Press, 1940. 


terested in th 


ies as cn officer, he will 
His loss as 


Biited by James R. 


$2.00. 


e Liars' Bench ycu will hear of Shop Goins, 
on fcol killer, ane 
vee, and of Big Betsy Mullins} the 


of the cark and 


Chepel Hill, 


S was have not seen God Bless the Devil will be in- 
pollowing quctsticn frcoa the Jac jacket of the beck. 


| 
Treasurer 
moaryville 
é 
Our reader 
the ifelun 
ae lungeons 
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Meluncecn 'She-Queen of the Mconshiners.' There are 
toles of Bull Runnels, the Giant blacksmith of ididile 
Tennessee whe had never had a treaa - cf Ishen Golight- 
ly slain by the Lerd's lightning to keep hin from cate 
ing nimsclf to decth - of Tubal Creasy and his Double 
Trouble - of Mammy Wise of the sccond sight whe cculc 
"sooth up enything' - of Brother Billy, mighty vessel 
of the Lor? - cf Cousin Freebodyts"last prayer and its 
confounding answer. Then, there are yerns abcut Old 
Hulett Crcessway end how he healt with the age 
-' Little Eight John, the nevereminding boy - adem and 
Eve ani the two keys - Big Luster who killed the Devil 
ani made Heelfoot Lake - the real reason why the big 
snakes migrated from Tennessce = Pretty Baby, the 
ketch-dcf went tc Glory - ani Cay Shankle, the He-C20n 
of Muses tine Ricec. | 


"These are 2 few of the extravagant yarns current 
at the Liars' Bench. In type they range from wild 
whop ers tc stories based on actual persons ani events 
that each successive tcller has garnishe! with fancies. 
of his own, ‘ani if I ain't spoke the truth,’ 
they say at the Liars' Bench, ‘may Ged bless the Devil.' 


"These storics sre widely circulate? in Tounessce. 
They have beon selecte2? from dozens remenbored and 
written icwn by staff members of the Tennessee Writcrs' 
Project. «a great many of them are versicns heard in 
Tennessee alene." 


The staff member of the Tennessee Writcrs' Project whe remene- | 


bered ene wrote cach story is fiven, but the person who told 


the story ts the staff member is not piven, and the teles are not 
located any more cefinitcly than that they ccme from Tennessee. 


South Corclinea Fslk Tales 


Scuth Carolina Folk Tales. Foreword by Reed Snith, prefeace 
by ilobel Montgomery. Comoile?d by Werkers of the Writers' Prorran 
of the Werk Prejects ucministration. Cclumbic, S. C., University 
of Scuth Carolina, 1941, 


South Corvlinsa Filk Toles is an excellent collection cf inter- 
est to the feneral réater and well documented fer the student of 
folklore, «an extensive bibliography cndi ercss references make the 
book cimirable material for a study cf the folk tale. It is « model 
of how such work sheuli be done. raat : 


Many of the animal stcries and the other tales were taken from 
the Neeroos of the Scuth Carclina coast, and the reader will enjcy 


new ant ole storics ebcut Budcich Rabbit and Buddah Fox. 
4; 
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Folklore Institute 


The Indiana University Suamer Institute of Folklore will be / 
held at Blecmington, Indiana, from June 29 to aupust 22, 1942.™The 
follcwing cutstanding cuthcorities will conduct ccurses, lead dis- 
cusSions, end present fulklore by means of canpus folkesings, “is- 
plays cof folkeart, ane shirt plays based uscn folk themes: Stith i 
Thompson, Raloh Steele Burrs, Charles F. Vcegelin, Harold White- 
hall, Lomax, Juhn Jacob Niles, Herbert Halpert, Gecrge Herzog, 
Hercla W. Thompsen, on? Erminie W. Voegelin. The wite variety cf 
activitics in the Institute will be the interests 
mnd needs of several sreuvs: (a) rerular university students, (b) 4 
practical folklore collectors, (c) the public, end (d) the 
folklore specialists theaselves. One take the varicus ccurses 
for full academic credit, cr may-nudit all or any part of a course 
or his profit ond pleasure. all inquiries concernin; the Insti- 
tute cun be addressed tc the Director, Profcssor Stith Thomoscn, 
Indiana University, Indiane. 
Western Folklore Conference - July 9-10-11, 1942 
Sponmsered by the University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


For Students, Teachers, artists, suthors, and Research Scholars 


The University ~f Denver will again welcome tc its campus 


all these interested in the collecticn, preservation, study,- ° 


Cisscmination, snd artistic use of american folklore. The =: 
materials to be considered include frontier songs and ballads, 
folk tales,’ western viceabularics, comacn sayings, historical 
traditicns, legendary characters, Indien myths and legends, 
customs, pcpular beliefs end folk dances, 


an outstanding wember cf the will be Dr. C.. 
licrris, Presicent cf the Folklore Scciety and edi- 
tor of the Scuthern Folilore Quarterly. 


all those who wish ts teke part in the conference cr who 
wish receive the prerren as scon as it is printed, shculd 
notify the directer, Dr. Levette J. Davidson, University of 
Denver. 
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